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PREFACE 

This lecture was received with the greatest kindness by the 
audience which listened to it at the Oxford Summer meet- 
ing last month, and its publication was urged on me by two 
friends, whose names, did I quote them, would carry weight 
with teachers. I am conscious, however, that I must my- 
self bear the responsibility for rushing into print ; my only 
excuse is that I have a most genuine interest in my subject. 
I have not attempted to rewrite my paper, as to do so would 
not 'increase its real value, and might lessen the welcome 
which I hope it may receive from those who heard it 
delivered. It is therefore somewhat rhetorical in tone (and 
at times also colloquial), as it was written to be heard rather 
than read. 



Wadham College, Oxford, 
Septembtr^ 1892. 
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are more and more asserting themselves, we may hope that 
this neglect of English history will pass away. It may 
be worth while then to consider — before going further 
— ^what special results we hope to attain from a teaching 
of history. 

We may put aside at once that training of the mental 
faculties, which is the primary object of all branches of 
education, and without which any results in the way of 
actual knowledge are comparatively worthless. That such 
a training can be imparted from history all are agreed; 
though its development does not follow the strict laws of 
the exact sciences, yet it has principles of its own which 
even a child may learn to notice, and which are the more 
important as being to a great extent the principles on which 
the everyday life of the world around us is being conducted. 
As Guizot has said, " History is a school of truth, reason, 
and virtue ; " to make it so will be the ideal of every teacher. 
But this part of the subject belongs to the science of educa- 
tion generally, and has no special bearing on the points 
before us ; hence it may be taken for granted that we all 
shall wish to teach history so as to help our children to 
observe and to think, and that we shall try to avoid making 
it mere memory work. 

Of the special results of history, as distinguished from 
other subjects, no doubt the first place would be given to 
the training it furnishes for citizens. History is one of the 
three great divisions of knowledge made by Bacon in his 
Advancement of Learning^ and he says it is to be taught 
to supply experience, because in no one man's life is there 
experience or precedent sufficient to rule his conduct. 

^ Spedding's edition, iii., p. 271. 
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Children, says Milton,^ are "to know the beginning, end, 
and reasons of political societies " and " to dive into the 
grounds of law and legal justice." So, too, Locke : ^ " History 
is the great mistress of prudence and civil knowledge." The 
importance of this point it is impossible to exaggerate, 
especially now, when the bases of our state have been wisely 
widened ; wisely, I say, even though political power is entrusted 
to classes which have not the traditions of long experience 
of government to guide them.. 

It is with a view of furnishing such a political education 
that Herbert Spencer defines what history is to teach. He 
gives nine points ^ on which it is to instruct us. At the risk of 
spending too much time on this part of my subject it may 
be worth while to briefly enumerate them, as by doing so I 
think it will be at once obvious how easy it is to exaggerate 
the direct influence of history in education. I have com- 
^ pressed his nine points into six. History then, says Spencer, 
is to tell us (i) What the government of a country is, its 
principles, and methods ; (2) It is to explain the ecclesiasti- 
cal government, and the superstitions ; (3) It is to give 
an account of the moral condition of the people, illustra- 
ting by their laws, proverbs, &c. ; (4) It is to describe their 
daily life, their food, and amusements, and their domestic 
life — ^the relations between the sexes ; (5) It is to give an 
account of class relations, and especially of the relations of 
employer and employed ; (6) It is to describe their intel- 
lectual condition, the state of the arts and sciences, &c. 

Now, while it is clear that these are the things which a 



^ Tractate on Education. 

2 Edition of 1824. Vol. viii., p. 174. 

^ Edueaiion^ d. ?C. 



' Education, p. 35 
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citizen needs to know, it is equally clear that they are, as a 
rule, the last things that children will be able to learn in 
school. A child has a healthy appetite for facts ; he likes 
V action and story, and if we offer him instead theories of the 
relations of classes, he will either learn them like a parrot, 
or, more likely, learn nothing at all. In fact, though it is 
important above all things to remember, in teaching history, 
that we are teaching young citizens ; yet, to accomplish 
the results wished for, we must also remember that the 
shortest way is by no means always the best. 

So far my conclusion has been a negative one, although 
perhaps it has been stated more strongly than was really 
necessary, to mark my opposition to the dogmatic views 
of Herbert Spencer and his school But there are other 
results which can certainly be achieved by teaching history ; 
it furnishes the best training in patriotism, and it enlarges 
the sympathies and interests. On each of these points I should 
like to say something, obvious as they are. 

Patriotism, some would say, is at a discount now. To appeal 
to it is to appeal to a decaying virtue ; to sneer at John Bull 
and his ways is almost a mark of especial culture. If such be 
the views of the coming generation of teachers, it will be an 
evil thing for England : but pessimism is the characteristic of 
a bad citizen, and I see no reason to identify the views of the 
majority of Englishmen with those of a self-assertive set of 
faddists. If, however, patriotism is worth preserving, it must 
be cultivated. This is so obvious a truism that it needs 
stating with emphasis ; for while I imagine few would deny 
it, yet still fewer seem to me to act upon it. To take a recent 
instance : Mr. Morley tells us there is no teaching to be 
obtained from Macaulay. No teaching in a writer who every- 
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where stirs men's hearts to appreciate the greatness of their 
country, and whose fine passages have almost the effect of 
verse in stimulating the love of England ! If there be no 
teaching in Macaulay, then I for one prefer his plain and 
ignorant pages to any number of elaborate modem studies, 
in which so much light is thrown on doubtful problems that 
the broad issues of right and wrong, patriotism or lack of 
patriotism, are obscured. 

Mr. Morley's position will be made clearer if we quote 
another passage of the same essay. " Macaulay's unana- 
lytical turn of mind kept him free from any temptation to 
think of love of country as a prejudice, or a passiop for 
freedom as an illusion." ^ He would have been proud that 
it did ; but if any of my hearers think with Mr. Morley, I 
can only leave them to their opinions : to them I will not 
apologize. 

This teaching of patriotism is especially necessary at the 
present day. England has been made great by her pre- 
judices ; happily these are passing away ; but if she is to 
remsdn great, something positive must be put in their place. 
The average Englishman in the last century thanked God 
daily — if he thanked Him for anything — that he was not a 
frog-eating Frenchman, or any sort of contemptible foreigner. 
Such a feeling was most unfortunate; but, while it has 
made us the best-hated nation in Europe, it won us the rule 
of the seas and Waterloo. What are we going to put in its 
place ? We do not want the average Englishman to mark 
himself everywhere by trampling on a foreigner's prejudices 
with the abounding contempt of ignorance j but we do want 
him to feel that to him and the English-speaking rac^ 

y ^ Critical Miscellanies, by John Morley, vol. i. , p. 270. 
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belongs the first place in the world, that he has inherited it 
with its duties as well as its privileges, and that if he lets it 
5lip through carelessness or self-indulgence, he has proved 
himself unworthy of his ancestors. It was in this spirit that 
^ Pericles appealed to the . Athenians to preserve those 
advantages which their predecessors had won against such 
tremendous odds ; it is for English teadiers, if I may adapt 
•^ his words,^ to make their children contemplate the great 
deeds of England until they become enamoured of her, as a 
lover of his mistress. 

Our other object — the enlargement of the sympathies and 
interests of our children — also seem'h to me to require some 
explanation, because it, too, is so obvious that it is in danger 
of being overlooked. It is easy to sneer at the historical 
picturesque, and to point out the uselessness of mere anti- 
quarian knowledge. No one would say that a Londoner 
would be likely to deal better with the problem of over- 
population, because he had studied the Norman architecture 
of the Tower, or rejoiced in the great memories of the 
Sanctuary at Westminster. But it is difficult, it seems to 
rae, to exaggerate the importance of an antiquarian know- 
ledge of the things which are round about usj^ such a 
knowledge has, for the man who stays at home, much the 
same value that travel should have for the man who goes 
^ abroad. As the latter enlarges his experience in space, so 

1 Thuc. ii., 43. 

2 Since writing the above I was delighted to hear from Mr. Bamett, 
of St. Jude's, Whitechapel, that special efforts were being made at 
Toynbee Hall to interest students in the great history of London and 
in the memorials of it, which, in spite of "modem improvements," are 
so num erous in our great city, for those who know where to look for 
them. 
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the former enlarges his in time. It is, I maintain, possible, 
with the greatest ease, to bring a score of new real interests 
into the lives of men by dwelling for them on the simplest 
points in the history of the things which they daily see and 
pass. The principles of architecture, e.g.y can be learned in 
half an hour, but can be studied in every parish in England 
to any extent, and with any degree of thoroughness. 

It was in this matter, perhaps, that Prof. Freeman ren- 
dered his most important service to English history. With 
him we are continually reminded that our fathers have left 
behind them for us something more than the mere memory 
and effect of their deeds ; we are taken to the very scenes, 
and shown the actual traces of their works. 

And such knowledge as this is likely to be important in 
political life. Our constitution is ever changing, and is 
likely to go on doing so ; but those citizens are likely to 
change it best and most wisely, who know the old forms of 
the institutions they are about to alter. The greatest merit 
in our English constitution is that it has — 

** Broadened slowly down, 
From precedent to precedent." 

Our statesmen have never been afraid of anomalies, and 
have repeatedly sacrificed consistency to convenience. If 
these sound principles for innovation are to continue, it can 
only be by steeping the great mass of Englishmen who are 
yet to be, with love for every stick and stone of their old 
institutions, simply because they are old. Many of them 
will have to be changed — at least, I hope so — but we shall 
then change wisely, and remain Englishmen still. 
So far, we have discussed — perhaps at too great length, 
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considering their obviousness-^the points which we shall 
aim at in teaching history. To briefly recapitulate, they 
are: — 

(i) Of course, to educate our children. 

(2) To give them some idea, so far as is possible, of their 
duties as citizens ; to make them in Milton's words, ** stead- 
fast pillars of the state." 

(3) To make them love England, to use the fine phrase 
of Macaulay, ** as the Athenian loved the city of the violet 
crown." 

(4) To make them interested in those bits of old England 
which are always round them in buildings, in institutions, 
in offices. 

The next point which I should wish to consider is the 
most obvious dangers to be avoided in our teaching of^ 
history. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the fault of relying too 
much upon a manual. The old days of answers learned by 
heart are, I hope, long passed ; MangnalTs Questions has 
gone with the thumbscrew and the rack into the limbo of 
dishonoured tortures. And I am sure it is not in this room 
we should find teachers whose one idea of teaching history 
is to see that a child has learned his lesson.^ " Who went 
where with how many n^en ?" is a stylet of question admir- 
ably adapted to make children change places rapidly in 

^ But I fear there is still great room for improvement in this respect. 
The report of the Oxford Delegates for Local Examinations for 1890 
speaks of "merely reproducing a text-book from memory" among the 
senior girls, and of the " use in a very large number of cases of some 
obviously obsolete text-book" among the juniors. In 1891 they 
** desire to lay stress upon the necessity of oral teaching, as opposed to 
the mere acquisition of facts from text-books." 
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class ; but I am bound to say I see no other advantage, 
direct or indirect, which it could produce. 

But the faults I would dwell upon are rather those which 
are likely, it seems to me, to result from the very attempt 
to put interest into our lessons. First among these I should / 
place the danger of injustice to the men of old time. It is 
necessary with most of us to take sides in teaching history ; 
just as very few men are keen politicians unless they 
identify themselves with a party, so very few are likely to ' 
deal effectively with the politics of the past unless they are 
warmly persuaded that one side was in the right and ought 
to have prevailed. But here our taking of sides should 
stop; let us treat our political opponents in the past as 
gentlemen treat their political opponents now — call no 
names, impute no motives, but simply state facts and the 
reasons for our views. If we want a definite instance of 
how opposing parties should be treated in history, read the 
end of Macaulay's essay on Milton, where he does justice 
on following pages to the Puritans and to the Cavaliers ; if 
we want an instance of the corresponding evil to avoid (if 
it is necessary to specify one instance among so many), read 
the same writer's account of Archbishop Laud. 

Few indirect lessons a child can learn from histdry are 
so valuable as this— to see that it is possible to be an 
enthusiastic partisan and yet be fair to opponents, to strive 
hard for one side as the only possible one, and yet to know 
that the other side are equally sincere, and (if possible) to 
understand why they are so misled. 

Not that I would say for a moment that indignation is 
not a quality required by the teacher of history. We have 
men to deal with in our history who are simply bad; 
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sympathy is obviously out of place in dealing with a King 
John or a Judge Jefferies. And there is another class of 
offences which deserves no quarter: those statesmen who 
sacrificed their country to their party and sold her to the 
enemy, are to be condemned without reserve, e,g.y the whole 
race of Stuart suffers from the sin — which should be un- 
pardonable to an Englishman — of being false to England 
from the days when James I. sold Raleigh to the Spanish to 
the days when the Young Pretender intrigued for French 
assistance to invade England. 

There is one form of historical injustice which is so im- 
portant, that at the risk of being tedious I must refer to 
it specially — I mean the attack on present political parties 
or classes through their predecessors, real or supposed ; 
e.g. it is possible to tell the history of the religious struggles 
of the 1 7th century in such a way as to reflect continually 
on the English Church, or to write the story of the 
economic history of England in the form of a violent attack 
on all- landlords. So to teach or so to write is the mark at 
once of a bad historian and a bad citizen : it is unhistorical 
to ignore the share which the spirit of the times had in pro- 
ducing injustice or abuses, and to attribute to the feeling of 
one class conduct which would have been equally adopted 
by all classes had they had the power ; it is unpatriotic to 
suggest that injustice in the past should be redressed by 
counterin justice now. 

The next danger I would urge teachers to be on their n/' 
guard against is that of over-familiarity and vulgarity. This 
may be imaginary in most cases, but I certainly find in 
myself a considerable tendency to drop into colloquialisms 
o r even slang, when I wish to describe events and characters 
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forcibly. It is not the time now to argue the question for 
and against slang ; but it certainly is always out of place 
in class, and nothing can be more likely to prejudice the 
results which we agreed were to be the aims of our history 
teaching, than to habituate children to speak of the heroes 
and the institutions of England without respect — at any rate 
—of language. And under this head a word must be said 
as to what children are allowed to read. There is a book 
which calls itself The Comic History of England^ which I 
have seen even in a school library. If teachers only con- 
sidered what the book is, they would suppress it with all 
their vigour ; for it is simply an attempt — a very poor one 
— to make sport of England. As Dr. Freeman well says, 
•* We might as well put a comic Bible in the hands of our 
children." I would sooner a child read nothing at all than 
such stuff as this, or as the impertinent foolishness which 

>C Mark Twain has seen fit to put together on English history, 
in his Yankee at the Court of King Arthur or the Prince 
and the Pauper. 

There is another danger to be guarded against in teach- 
ing, which is to some extent the very opposite of that just 
spoken of^I mean the undue development of the senti- 

^ mental element. Sentiment, I suppose, may be defined as 
exaggerated or misplaced feeling: a teacher gives undue 
weight to it when he throws into prominence parts of his 
history which are quite unimportant, or even introduces 
feelings and thoughts which are absolutely untrue. It is 
the verse-writers — I can hardly say the poets — who have 
especially brought this false note into our text-books of 
early English history; they did not understand the real 

^ interest of the development of the time, the real greatness 
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of the Anglo-Norman and early Plantagenet kings : and 
so they invented situations and exaggerated feelings till the 
popular reading-books on this period are full of mawkish 
stories about kings and princes, which are untrue and 
which would be unimportant if true, e.g. a favourite piece 
is Mrs. Hemans' "Coeur de Lion at the Tomb of his 
Father," where the Lion-heart is made to utter very 
proper sentiments, which would no doubt have drawn 
from him expressions much less proper (for the Plan- 
tagenets used strong language) had they by any diance 
been reported to him. A still greater piece of rubbish 
is Mrs. Sigoumey's "William the Conqueror at Windsor," 
where the king is represented as surveying his troops from 
the tower and maundering out the most edifying reflections 
as to the evils of ambition and a guilty conscience. The 
popular readers, so far as I have seen them, are full of this 
kind of rubbish ; children, no doubt, have a healthy taste 
for sentiment ; but let us give them the real thing — of 
which there is plenty — and not make the strong men of 
England responsible for sentiments which, however praise- 
worthy, are in direct contradiction to their actions. It is 
especially, however, in the later period that sentiment 
reigns supreme ; one would think from the popular accounts 
of the Civil Wars that the Puritans were a poor set of men, 
who invariably ran away from their opponents ; and so the 
founders of modem England — on both sides the sea — are 
still denied the honour due to them. Whatever interest 
we can give to our lessons, do let us keep it free from this 
false sentiment : Walter Scott is the best of reading for 
children ; but it does not follow from this that we are to 
supplement our lessons on the Civil Wars from Woodstock^ 
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or ask our children to form their conceptions of Mary 
Queen of Scots from the Abbot 

There is one more danger to be mentioned which it seems 
necessary to guard against before we come to the definite 
question, how to teach history, /.(?., the danger of producing 
a sense of unreality in children's minds, by too early raising 
K of critical difficulties. Unfortunately a large number of the 
** pearls of history" are "mock pearls": are we therefore 
to keep them from the children? or shall we first use them, 
and then introduce a wholesome doubt ?. The latter course 
at any rate is certainly a mistake. Children don't under- 
stand half lights ; if we end a story that has impressed them 
by telling them that the most impressive part of it is more 
than doubtful, they are likely to do metaphorically what 
Sir Walter Raleigh did literally, and throw their history 
behind the fire. 

I for one have no doubt that our children have the right 

to the good old stories of English history, however often 

they have been refuted. What if Prince Henry did not 

strike Judge Gascoyne, and then nobly apologise when 

king ? He might have done it, and the story helps us to 

realise what one of our greatest kings thought of duty. 

There is only one class of stories which should be rigidly 

excluded, those which have been invented by little men to 

blacken the memories of great ones whom they did not 

understand ; we may rejoice that we have not to fit brutal 

cruelty to Wallace into the character of our great Edward, 

or weak remorse before Charles I.'s picture into that of 

Oliver Cromwell. In fact these stories have, for good and 

ill, become part of the intellectual stock of the world ; 

children will learn them from pictures some day \ they may 
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as well learn the fine ones at the time when they will enjoy 
them most and be most benefited by them. 

To sum up this part of my subject, the dangers which 
we have to guard against are (besides of course manual- 
grinding) unfair partizanship, undue familiarity, weak and 
false sentimentality, and a too early introduction of our 
children to historic doubt. 

To come now to the main part of my subject — the 
definite methods of teaching history. Here it is somewhat 
hard to choose what arrangement to adopt, as in the first 
place methods of teaching must vary with the age of chil- 
dren, and secondly, it is very difficult to make suggestion s 
without giving definite instances in the shape of one or 
more model lessons. 

Perhaps there are one or two questions here also which 
had better be mentioned first, e.g. Ought we to desire that 
history should be taught by specialist teachers, or ought it to 
be made an ordinary class subject? The former is I believe 
the method in Germany, where the chairs of history at the 
university are sometimes filled by men who have worked 
their way through all grades of the profession. But in the 
first place, we are not likely to get these specialist teachers 
in England, where we do not do things by system, and 
secondly, the English boy tends to be an unruly creature, 
who respects and fears his own form-master (or at any rate 
ought to do so) but looks on outsiders who come to teach 
him as fair game. Subject to these two limitations, 
which are considerable, the more we can gfet our history 
leaching into the hands of men specially trained in the 
subject, the better : history is of all lessons one in which 
it is hard for the master to teach who is only one week or 
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one term ahead of his pupils; he ought to have his 
knowledge at his fingers' ends, so that his illustrations and 
his questions may come with ease. And to attain this 
readiness, or even a much less degree, is a sore trial to a 
form-master, who probably has other subjects also which he 
must prepare for his boys : I have known most conscien- 
tious men, who dreaded their history lesson above all other 
lessons in the week, and taught it very poorly too. But it 
is increasingly easy to get well-trained men to teach history ; 
our own Final School turns out some 120 graduates a year, 
not to mention the output of Cambridge. Far be it from 
me, however, to wish that all these should take to teaching, 
or to be supposed to believe they are all properly trained, 
and qualified to teach history. 

Another question which presents itself is, should we use 
any handbook or manual in our history teaching ? So far as 
I can gather, the balance of opinion is rather against doing 
so, but with this I am unable to agree.^ Certainly nothing 
can be less like real teaching or likely to lead to less results 
than the old system of setting a lesson of so many pages 
to be got up, and then asking perfunctory questions on it, 
with the book before one to help one's own knowledge. 
Yet even this plan had results which might show theorists 
that it was not worthless ; left to themselves with a poor 
text-book, children yet contrived to get some ideas on the 
subject, and liked the lesson at least more often than they 

^ Since I wrote the above, I am delighted to find that I agree in this 
point with Dr. Fitch {Lectures on Teaching, p. 372). His chapter on 
teaching history is, like all his writingSj well worth reading, though some 
of the suggestions seem to me quite unpractical; and I fear from 
"-Dr. Fitch's lists of important periods and of selected books, that he 
has not read much history lately. 



liked any other lesson. But of course it is not such a use 
of a text-book that is justified ; no lesson ought ever to be 
set — I mean to children — until the teacher has been through 
it with them carefully by word of mouth, has brought out 
by questions all the points in it which bear on their own 
experience or can be illustrated by it, and has recorded on 
the blackboard the main points he wants them to notice in 
it. These points can be then copied down, and in the 
light of them the text-book may be profitably read : children 
at the next lesson would be required to answer questions 
indiscriminately on the text-book and on what had been 
said by the teacher ; but the latter would take care not to 
make his questions bear on the details of fact and tricks of 
phrase, which even the best text-books gather together, and 
which seem to delight the souls of conscientious children : 
they would thus gradually learn what they need not notice 
in their text-book, which is perhaps one of the most 
important lessons they can learn. On the question of 
manuals then it would be my distinct opinion that they 
should be used at all stages of history teaching, except for 
very little children. This of course supposes that good 
manuals can be obtained; no book at all is better than 
the rhetorical rubbish of such books as Collier, or the mind- 
destroying scrappiness of Dr. Pringle. But every one can 
now get excellent little books like those of Gardiner 
(Longman) or Yorke Powell (Rivington). 

Another question naturally grows out of the one just 
discussed, t\e, is it desirable to have definite history lectures 
for senior pupils? I know it is the opinion of many — 
perhaps most — practical teachers that these are necessary, 
if pupils are to do well in examinations, and I think they 
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would defend them also on other grounds. I should, 
however, like to make a few remarks on the very 
grave dangers of the lecture system: (i) The better the 
lecture is, the more likely the pupil is to depend on it 
entirely, and to look on the subject as condensed for good 
and all between the two covers of a note-book, a good 
cram at which just before an examination will insure 
success ; (2) There is no doubt that taking notes of a 
lecture is one of the severest strains which pupils undergo. 
The effort at once to follow and to get down in the note- 
book takes up most of a pupil's energy : very little is left 
to maintain an interest in the subject lectured on : in all 
probability the fagged listener goes away from the lecture 
room with a mass of notes, which are left for digestion t^U 
the day of examination, and then — well, then they are 
not digested, but simply reproduced ; (3) If I have been 
describing fairly the results of the lecture system, it will 
be clear that pupils thus trained ought not to do so 
well in examination as those who have been properly 
taught* Unluckily, most examiners understand neither the 
setting of history papers nor the looking them over, and so 
they give the high marks for the neat reproduction of lectxure 
notes, rather than for real interest in the subject, to which 
they probably never give a chance of showing itself. But 
things are improving, even with examiners. So much for 
our answers to our three preliminary questions : let us get 
a specialist teacher if we can : let him choose a good 
text-book, and let his first aim be to make his pupils read 
this intelligently, rather than to give them his own notes. 

In teaching history to very young children, it is possible, 
as Prof. Braun says, to begin with certain preliminary talks. 



so as to introduce them to the subject. He sketches out 
three courses of lessons, which are to be explained to children 
by judicious questioning. The first deals with the various 
groups with which the child is familiar — his family, his 
school, his commune or parish : his knowledge of these is 
brought out and systematized, so as to prepare him for the 
idea of national history. The second course deals with ideas 
of time, so as to make a child have some idea how far, the 
history of the past is removed from his own day. The 
third is more distinctly a preparation for national history, 
and seeks to take back the child from those facts in his 
country which he knows, to their beginnings in former days, 
e.g, every child knows we are ruled by a Queen ; her 
position and its origin can be explained ; and so it is possible 
to treat all those institutions with which every one is 
familiar, almost without knowing it.^ 

But it seems to me more than doubtful whether such pre- 
liminary lessons would answer in most cases. ** To work 
back from the present to the past " should always be an 
object in the mind of the teacher, whose aim is to make the 
present full of meaning to his pupils by showing them its 
origin in the past. But it by no means follows that the 
same method should be employed in actual teaching as in 
thinking out the lesson beforehand ; in fact, to do so is a 
tour deforce^ and is like beginning to construct a pyramid 

^ Unfortunately I cannot give references to the passages I quote from 
Braun's Pidagogie, The edition in the Bodleian (of 1854) is quite dif- 
ferent from the one I used in the Teachers' Guild Library. The same 
view is set forth by Dr. Fitch (p. 376), who proposes to b^;in by a 
short series of lessons on ''state, nation, &c./' and to construct a kind 
of "time-map" in the pupil's mind — a delightful new instance of 
lug bricks without straw. 
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from its apex. The crown of all history knowledge is to 
understand the present : the best teacher may be able to 
attain this result almost directly ; but the ordinary teacher m^y 
well be satisfied if he attains it only bit by bit. He has done 
his part. If he succeeds from the first in making the story 
of the past interesting to his children, and if he shows 
them as he proceeds some bits of the past that are still 
with them : gradually they will begin to see that these 
stories have not only the merit of being interesting and 
true, but also the importance of being about subjects which 
concern grown-up people too. But this last stage will come 
late. 

^ Most teachers agree that history for young children 
should begin with stories about persons. The fact 
that the stories are true will make them all the more 
charming, if well told ; in fact all history should be begun in 
the way in which we most of us began our Bible history. 
But I cannot agree with those theorists who say that " no 
special effort need be made to follow in chronological order 
the history of our country." ^ There can be no possible 
advantage in taking our stories at random, and it is as easy 
to arrange them in order as not, if we only take the trouble 
to think before the term begins what stories we mean to 

^ tell : then such ideas of chronology as our children form 
will be right from the first. The only departure I should 
make from chronologcial order would be to gain greater 
vividness from occasionally telling children a story on the 

^ Prince, Theory of Teachings p. 162 : so too Dr. Fitch (p. 377), 

though he does not explain how a ''thorough acquaintance with one 

^ eventful period of English history " is to be gained, when apparently 

we are not to have even **a superficial knowledge" of what 

preceded it. 
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exact anniversary of the day on which it happened ; in fact, 
we might well, in this, adopt at times the principle which the 
Church has adopted in appointing Saints' days. I have 
known an audience of one hundred very small South Lon- 
don children interested on St. Thomas's day with the 
story of his martyrdom at Canterbury. But, as a rule, I 
would work through English history systematically. 

Perhaps I might illustrate the sort of stories I would tell 
from a reign taken at random — shall we say Edward II.'s, 
as one of the most unpromising that occurs to me? So 
far as I can see, there is only one set of events in this reign 
which can possibly interest small children, !>., the disastrous 
campaign of Bannockburn, with all the picturesque details 
of the " rose fallen from Randolph's chaplet," the attack of 
Sir Humphrey de Boune, &c.: it might even be possible 
to read them a little bit of the Lord of the Isles, If I 
were in a particularly virtuous mood, and felt myself equal 
to drawing morals, I think I might supplement this story by 
a picture of the young king's disobedience to his great 
father, his fondness for bad company, and his terrible* 
end : the only thing to be avoided is the harrowing up of ^ 
their feelings by any of the ghastly details. One more 
point — for Oxford children — ought certainly to be mentioned : 
all of them know Exeter and Oriel Colleges, they would 
all like to know further that they were founded in this reign, 
and that Oriel still rejoices in the possession of a lovely 
silver bowl dating from this time. 

Perhaps it was not worth while attempting to illustrate 
the obvious by suggesting such very simple points : but it is 
too late now to apologize for my paper's being obvious. To 
pass on to our next stage — that of children who are able to 
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read. Here I should like to mention a very clever paper 
of Mr, Bowen's,! which I think appeared in t\\t Journal of 
Education about 1882 : he has a delightful and very taking 
scheme for teaching English history by means of descriptions 
of striking events. Of these he has picked out twenty-five, 
which he considers of primary importance, and on these he 
would base all the teaching at one stage. Boys at first 
should only be talked to about them, but after the age of ten 
they might read about them in a carefully marked text-book ; 
the proportion of talk on the part of the teacher to prepared 
lessons would be as two to one. The object of the teacher 
would be to bring home these events clearly to the mind of 
the pupil, giving the briefest possible connecting sketch of 
the periods between each event. When English history had 
been gone through once in connection with these events 
(say by the age of twelve), it should be gone through again, 
and twenty-five more introduced. The dates of all these 
fifty events should be carefully learned, and no other 
dates would be allowed. In this second stage the oral and 
the text-book lessons would alternate, and questions would 
be asked equally on what the teacher had said, and on what 
was in the text-book. In this second stage too constitutional 
questions would come in. 

For further details of this scheme, I must refer those who 

are interested to the original paper. I hope I have said 

enough about it to show its main principle, viz. the grouping 

/ of all history round certain striking facts, e,g. the conquest 

of England in 1066, the career of Joan of Arc, &c. Mr. 

^ I read it printed separately in the Teachers* Guild Library. Mr. 
Fitch describes and praises the system (p. 379), though he does not 
mention Mr. Bowen's name. 
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Bowen says what we learn first, we forget last : we naturally, 
learn first the important and striking events; we should 
therefore assist our pupils by concentrating their attention 
from the beginning on these. 

The objection to his scheme is that what is striking to 
one is not striking to another. One feature in a reign may 
be to me all-important, but to some one else it may be most 
uninteresting : hence it seems to me we gain little, and may 
lose a great deal, by this artificial restriction to certain 
events. We had better put our children frankly before the 
facts of the reign, talk about them, question them on them, 
show them their real meaning, and then leave them to 
remember those which appeal to them. 

And here I should like to put in a plea for more dates 
than Mr. Bowen allows. It may be quite unscientific to 
ask a child to learn the dates of the kings and queens of 
England : but it is quite certain he can do so easily, and 
will be glad all his life that he had them drilled into him. 
I should make my form learn these one by one, as they 
came to their reigns, and dodge them with questions on 
the ever- lengthening list till they were safe. I admit it is 
irrational to date things by the deaths of persons, often 
quite insignificant ; but since the world has been irrational 
so long, it is more convenient to abide by its system : at 
least, whether teachers do so or not, ordinary people will 
do so. And from what I have seen of boys, I am sxure 
they will not object to having something definite to leam.^ 

I attempted to show the points I should try to bring 

^ There are a few children perhaps who cannot learn dates : they 
must be left alone ; but there are many more who swallow them 
gladly. 
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out before a class of small children. I may as well do the 
same for boys in the next stage, i,e, for those who can read 
easily. Let us take the reign of Henry IV. — also not 
a very attractive or suggestive one. The points here seem 
to me to be 

(i) The change in the succession to the Crown. 

(2) The beginning of persecution in England — the first 

English martyr. 

(3) The trouble of the king with his nobles. 

(4) The character of Prince Hal. 

These four points I should begin by putting on the 
blackboard. It would then remain to illustrate them, e,g. 
to draw out by questions from the boys how Henry's 
succession differed from that of most kings, and from 
succession with us, and to show how naturally he was 
weakened by his ** parliamentary title." On the second, 
local colour might be added in Oxford by a reference to the 
fact that both Lincoln and All Souls were founded by 
" persecutors." It would be easy to show the boys how the 
Lollards were at once different from and akin to modem 
nonconformists, and to point out how men's feelings on the 
subject of toleration had changed. The two last heads may 
be summed up as Shakspere. When one had been through 
the four points in this way, I should give the boys a quarter 
of an hour in which to take down in their note-books, under 
the headings placed on the blackboard, anything they might 
remember of what had been said. I should expect them to 
remember very little to write down ; but if the questioning 
had been well done, its effect would be there. Then before 
next time I should expect them to read over the period in 
the text-book, and I should begin the next lesson by a few 
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rapid questions on the previous one — expecting the boys to 
know all points which were in both lext-book and talk, 
and some few of the points which were in either apart from 
the other. 

I have not time to speak in anything like the same detail 
on the teaching of more senior boys. I would only as to 
them make two suggestions : — (i) It is often most useful for 
them to work up a subject for a kind of debate out of 
school. Let each boy have his part assigned, and let him 
be expected to give his results without the help of anything 
more than a few notes ; let those who follow be encouraged 
to supplement and criticize each other ; the master should 
preside and summarise results. If an issue can be raised 
for discussion so much the better. In any case such an 
attempt to get up a subject will help a boy to see what are 
the really important points to be noticed, and the training 
him to depend only on notes will be some preparation for 
that " rising to his feet," which sends the ideas of so many 
Englishmen into their boots. 

(2) The other point is the very obvious one that the 
sooner we can get a boy into touch with something else 
than handbooks the better. The young student loves a 
handbook as the young swimmer loves his cork belt : 
without it he will not willingly venture on any subject. In 
the matter of teaching a boy to read good literature Provi- 
dence has been unusually kind to the English : nowhere else 
can we get an author at once so great and so attractive as 
Macaulay to tempt the young onwards. I know the crowd 
of smaller men, from Matthew Arnold downwards, rail 
against Macaulay's popularity and denounce him : the 
teacher, however, will be neglecting a great opportunity if he 
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does not soon set his pupils to read the Essays, The 
book will furnish its -own antidote ; for from it the boy will 
learn to read, and his reading will soon correct, so far as is 
necessary, Macaulay's mistakes and exaggerations. 

In all stages of a boy's history, he should be taught 
to use his maps. This is the surest way to bring reality 
into the subject : how many of us know strings of names, 
know perhaps by effort of memory the counties where the 
places are, but have no real idea of their position. The 
result is unreality ; battles are fought and men live and 
work in space— not in England. 

And this is a most fruitful source of inaccuracy. Till 
the eye has become familiar with the historic map, we have 
an idea that as things are now, they ever have been : this 
matters less in English history than elsewhere; for the 
" making of England " took place early ; but in our colonial 
history it is very important. Here again Prof. Freeman did 
yeoman service ; his historical geography only summed up 
the lessons which he had been enforcing during nearly half 
a century of work. 

And once more, before we leave the subject of geography, 
it is impossible to understand many things in our histories 
unless we keep the map before us, ^.^., the permanent effect 
of the Roman roads in opening up communications in 
England can hardly be overestimated.^ 

There are two or three other points I must speak about 
before I have done. I should like to put together those 

1 This point has been urged on me by my friend Mr. Lyde ; if his 
little book on Critical Periods of English History is as stimulating as 
his conversation, teachers will find it most useful. Unluckily, I have 
not seen it, as the MS.||Was in the publishers' (Messrs. PercivalandCo.) 
hands. 
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aids by which we can give life and picture squeness to 
/ our teaching. They are : (i) architecture, especially 
that of our parish churches. In this respect England is 
unusually rich ; there is hardly a village which has not in 
its church a real piece of history, dating back as a rule for 
four centuries at least, and showing by its unbroken chain 
of usage the continuity of English life. And there are few 
facts so important, and so often forgotten in our history, as 
the fact that the Anglican Church has a continuous history 
for 1200 years; on the religious side of this it would be 
out of place to dwell here, but its historical importance 
cannot be exaggerated. 
^ (2) The assistance of pictures and photographs. In 
these, for educational purposes, we are woefully deficient in 
England. The illustrations of our history are comparatively 
few, and very bad. Fortunately, the Art for Schools Associ- 
ation .^ is beginning to do for our secular history what the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is doing for the 
Chiwch of England, /.<?. producing good and eflfective pictures 
of the great events of English history, I shall always 
remember having an evening very pleasantly whiled away, 
when I was alone in an out-of-the-way Swiss town, by a 
large book of pictures telling the story of Swiss history. 

(3) Less constant, but equally important, should be the 
use made of museums. We have there the greatest store 

1 After my lecture I was asked by several of my audience the address 
of this (most admirable) society. I have great pleasure in givii^ it 
here, 29 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W.C. On this point I was 
gratified, after writing my paper, to come across some most suggestive 
remarks in a paper on educational museums by the Rev. T. Field, 
Thirteen Essays on Education (Percival & Co.). Almost all the 
book is valuable. 
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of educational material ; but the teachers never use it, and 
so the people do not understand it. Few things are more 
pathetic than a bank holiday in one of our great national 
collections; the people go there, because they have a 
dumb consciousness that they ought to go ; but they find 
nothing to interest them, because they have never been 
taught about the things gathered for their instruction. This 
is even more true of the local than of the national collections.^ 

(4) For more advanced pupils a good deal can be done by 
bringing them in contact with original authorities. This is 
easy now, thanks to the excellent little series which is being 
published by Messrs. Nutt and Sons ; but of course such use 
of original authorities is only possible, or likely to be useful, 
in a very few cases. 

(5) The importance of the poet for national history is 
beginning to be appreciated again ; it ought never to have 
been forgotten. Shakspere is the most universal of poets ; 
but not the least of his claims on the gratitude of England 
is that he has made to live at least one century of English 
history. Of our modern poets. Lord Tennyson also has 
thoroughly realised his duty : his poems on the Revenge 
and on the Defence of Lucknow are his best-known patri- 
otic works, but he has illustrated many other periods of 
English history, from his translation of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem on the Battle of Brunanburh downwards. An 
English boy ought to know the "Battle of the Baltic," 
Macaulay's ** Armada,*' and many other such like poems, as 
a Greek boy knew his Homer. 

* Cf. some valuable suggestions on this point, made in the Oxford 
University Extension Gazette for August, 1892, in a paper called 
** An Educational Mission to Dorset." 
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A full anthology of English patriotic poetry is still a 
want, but Henley's Lyra Heroica is excellent for boys, 
as also is a little book, much less known than it deserves, 
PiXS^X£iyxtf% Ballads of English Heroism, And we must 
not be afraid of making our anthology too warlike : for 
boys at any rate the first attraction of history is the drum 
and trumpet attraction, and it should be so; a boy has 
a natural instinct that any creature that cannot fight, be it 
man or nation, must and will go to the wall ; and the boy's 
natural instinct is right. 

(6) What is true of poems is even more true of national 
songs. It is painful to hear an English audience, even an 
educated one, try to while away time by singing, when wait- 
ing for a speaker or a procession : they don't know many 
tunes or any words except the chorus of " Rule Britannia." 
We have national songs, and we ought to be made to leirn 
them at school, but unluckily I was not made to do so, and 
therefore I know nothing of tunes at any rate, so I think it 
safe to give no instances. In this matter we have much to 
learn from the Continent and from America. 

(7) There is one more point, which to me is of great 
interest, and is worthy of passing mention. Most towns 
have one or more regiments quartered near them, and every 
regiment in the British Army has its great traditions. What 
can bring more home to the children the stubborn bravery 
that saved India, or the dashing obedience to duty that 
won an immortal name at Balaclava, than to be shown the 
uniform of the 78th Highlanders, or of the 17th Lancers, 
regiments that took part in those glorious exploits ? Every 
educated Englishman knows the name of Napoleon's Old 
Guard ; how many know the names of the ever victorious 
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regiments ot the Peninsula — e.g. of Crawford's famous 
Light Division ? We complain sometimes we get the riff- 
raff of England in the British Army : whose fault is it that 
the great deeds of that army do not live in the mouths of all 
men? 

When I first read this paper three years ago, I was some- 
what scornfully told that I seemed to look upon boys as 
only intended to be ** food for powder." This is a modem 
version of the hackneyed old phrase, " Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori " ; I prefer the old version myself, but I 
am willing to accept the new one, and to answer that I do 
most firmly believe that it is at times a man's first duty to 
be "food for powder," and that his education should fit 
him for this among other duties. 

There is one more kind of assistance which some think 
of much greater importance than most of those which I have 
mentioned, but of the real value of which I have grave doubts. 
I refer to historical novels. Many teachers I know attach 
the greatest importance to these, and Mr. Bowen has care- 
fully drawn up and published a list of some 500, illustrative 
of history. I cannot help feeling that their historical 
value is often of the slightest ; a boy reads the tale, and 
skips the history — and small blame to him. This is espe- 
cially easy to do, if — as in the case of some modern novels 
— tale and history are conveniently arranged in alternate 
chapters. 

But even supposing a boy reads through the whole book, 
it is often likely to do his history reading more harm than 
good. I am not referring to mere mistakes of fact ; these 
can easily be rectified; Ivanhoe is none the less vigorous 
a sketch of chivalry, because Scott was misled by Thierry 
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